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church before their eyes. The old Georgian liturgies have been thrust 
half-way down the Georgian churches and Russian substituted at the 
altar; Russian nuns are constituted the guardians of their dearest 
shrines, and their entire church economy is placed under the heel of 
the holy synod of St. Petersburg and of the Tsar's procurator. 

Fred. C. Conybeare. 
Oxford, England. 

A STATESMAN OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

One would not go far outside the facts, if he said that Hooker's 
work 1 and the study of it mark the turning-points in the history 
of the English church. Born in 1553-4, dying in 1600, his life is 
practically coterminous with the Elizabethan age, and his book is its 
one enduring achievement in the field of the religious reason. The 
publication of the Polity by Keble was a significant literary symptom 
of the Oxford movement. And it is evident that the present crisis in 
the Church of England is leading to a renewal of interest. The fifth 
book was republished by Bishop Paget in 1898. This with the 
edition before us gives evidence of an increasing attention to Hooker's 
principles. 

It is a pity that the fifth book should be thus isolated. The first 
book, published by Church in 1882, submits to such treatment without 
material loss. As a study of the idea of Law, deep in thought, sus- 
tained in dignity and noble in style, it may well be taken as an Eng- 
lish classic. But the fifth book, if taken by itself, is bound to suffer 
serious loss. And in our generation, with its multitudinous books and 
the well-nigh resistless institutional pressure upon the average minis- 
ter's time, when thus printed, it is pretty sure to be read more or less 
by itself, both by the gentle and by the hardened reader. It may be 
said, however, that the study of the fifth book by itself is a special 
need of the English church in our time. If the establishment is to be 
maintained, Hooker's method of dealing with the sacraments and with 
the questions of ritual must prevail. His spirit of comprehensiveness, 
his intellectual temper must continue to be the dominating element 
within the Anglican church if she is to abide in her present high posi- 
tion. 

This edition has a great deal to commend it. Being the first in 
the series of handbooks entitled " The English Theological Library," 

■ Ecclesiastical Polity. Fifth Book. By Richard Hooker. Edited by Ronald 
Bayne, M.A. New York: Macmillan, 1902. Pp. cxxiv + 738. 
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it opens with a capital general introduction by the late Bishop Creigh- 
ton. He says with truth :.. 

English theology is penetrated by the same spirit that distinguishes the 
English character in other branches of literature. It is strong in sound and 
massive learning, and has never had reason to separate itself from other 
departments of English thought. It has no style of its own, and is not 
expressed in technical language, nor clothed in special phraseology. Its 
great products rank among the noblest specimens of English prose, and its 
literary merits are of a very high order. It may be read by readers of every 
class. 

This is profoundly true of Hooker. Yet I cannot but regret that 
Creighton and the editor, in their praise of Hooker's theological 
merits, should betray their insularity. It is all very well for the Angli- 
can to be proud of the fact that Anglican theology " has never had 
any reason to separate itself from other departments of English 
thought." But, for his own soul's health, he ought, in his very next 
breath, to confess his sins. Consciously or unconsciously, he is con- 
trasting the theology of England with the theology of Germany, which 
has run its course somewhat apart from popular feeling ; and which, by 
reason of its close connection with a magnificent philosophical move- 
ment, has developed a more or less technical style. English theology 
has great merits. It also has all the defects of its virtues. It may be 
questioned whether, in the strict sense, Hooker is a theologian at all. 
His strength is not in that quarter. He makes no contributions. 
His theology is purely traditional. And the editor's praise of chaps. 
50-60 as a magnificent intellectual effort (p. cviii) is strained beyond 
the nature and merit of its subject. 

The editor keeps quite close to the plan of Keble's edition. His 
work within those lines is excellently done. Keble's notes are in some 
cases shortened, in others lengthened, always with good effect. His 
intellectual temper is more congenial to Hooker than was Keble's. 
With genuine historical spirit he takes himself back into Hooker's 
time and place and life, and approaches the positions of the Polity 
along the genetic line. 

It is to be regretted that he has not made a greater advance beyond 
Keble. The object of an introduction is to put the reader in posses- 
sion of the author's main thought and also to enable him to understand 
how he came to think as he did. Keble edited the Ecclesiastical Polity 
in the interest of the Oxford Movement. But the Oxford Movement 
was far, very far from Hooker's main position. The large body of 
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agreement between Hooker and Keble in specific opinions success- 
fully disguised their substantial disagreement in methods and prin- 
ciples. Keble thought and wrote always as a churchman, often as an 
ecclesiastic. Hooker was both churchman and statesman, If one can 
imagine Burke — the Burke of the immortal speeches on America, not 
the Burke who looked through bloodshot eyes at the French revolu- 
tion — wrapped up with Keble inside one human skin, he can imagine 
an ideal editor for Hooker. 

All the more is a real introduction to be desired, when the fifth 
book is published and read by itself. But the editor does not give us 
what we need. However much he improves upon Keble in details, he 
does not correct Keble's fundamental error. The admirable section 
on "Hooker's style and characteristics" suggests to the hungry reader 
that he might easily have done this work. He has the right starting- 
point, the profound national consciousness of Hooker. Touching this 
he says : 

It is by the strength of this national feeling that Hooker in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity is able to hold in a real unity so many different tendencies of thought 
and feeling ; and to make his appeal today to Englishmen and not only to 
English churchmen. He is a national divine as Elizabeth was a national 
queen. The national life of England, after being thwarted and tormented 
for- half a century, reached in 1559 a time of comparative peace and stabil- 
ity, under a queen whose genius corresponded remarkably to the eagerness 
and strength of the national life, and enabled her to be a true expression of 
the national unity. This national age was followed by a pedantic age in the 
politics both of Church and State. 

Finely said. Hooker's first editor was an ecclesiastical pedant who 
constantly hit the circumference of the subject and as constantly missed 
the center. The present editor might have done , much better, and 
given us a real introduction to the fifth book. But he has not made any 
considerable advance beyond Keble. 

Both temperament and training equipped Hooker for his work. 
He was modest to the point of shyness, acutely sensitive, deeply 
affectionate. Walton's story about his marriage, that he took a wife 
because his wife's mother told him to, is almost too good not to be 
true, so beautifully does it illustrate the man's gentle disposition. 
Controversy as such was abhorrent to him. It required the eager, 
almost rampant, zeal of Puritanism, to drive him into it. And 'once 
in it, he bore himself with a highbred restraint which, considering the 
mental habits of his time and the violent temper of his opponents, is 
truly remarkable. 
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He drank deep of the new learning. The Renaissance and the 
Reformation met together in his mind. There was not a little of 
Erasmus in his nature and make-up. The heroic intensity of the Puri- 
tan was below his level and at the same time beyond his reach. His intel- 
ligence was wonderfully sound and clear, high and sustained. Tem- 
peramentally incapable of hatred, mentally incapable of narrowness or 
haste, God gave him to the Elizabethan age as its deepest interpreter 
in the field of the church idea. Great men are, in a sense, more truly 
partus temporis than ordinary men. The man more completely 
depends upon his opportunity. Yet the opportunity, without the man, 
is an inarticulate word : so that he who is most truly the child of his 
time, is most truly its master. 

His life was lived within the "spacious times of great Elizabeth." 
Never before and never since has the national consciousness of England 
been so deeply comprehensive. It was Hooker's good fortune that he 
could write with the thrill of national unity in his veins. Behind the 
Channel, the most significant of all political boundaries, England had 
grown into the promise and potence of the first modern nation. She 
was not national as France was national, by reason of monarchical cen- 
tralization, but national because of a deep and wide national feeling 
which found articulate expression through constitutional development. 
Henry's breach with the papacy, and the definition of the royal 
supremacy, while it brought some exceedingly unpleasant things in its 
train, made possible a fusion of religion and patriotism such as had not 
been possible since the decline of ancient Athens and Rome and the 
destruction of the Jewish state. And this gave the possibility of a 
superb catholicity of feeling which is more creative, because less labored, 
than catholicity of thought. 

The layman and the clergyman in Elizabeth's day were closer together 
than they are now. The men of affairs were scholars, the scholars were men of 
affairs. The spiritual leaders showed a sagacity in their judgments on society 
and politics which was peculiar to that age (editor, p. xliv). 

Again it was Hooker's good fortune that he did his thinking in an 
England whose pressing questions were matters of foreign politics. 
The fear of Rome, the dread of Spain, lay heavy on the nation. The 
year of the Armada found Hooker's central thought fairly clear and 
complete in his mind, waiting for the quiet of a country parish in order 
to work itself out. The Puritan who, one hand having just fallen on 
the block, swung his hat with the other, while he cheered for the Queen, 
embodied the intense national consciousness of the age. It was out of 
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the depths of that consciousness that Hooker's thought came to the 
light. 

That Hooker could have done his work in the reign of James is as 
inconceivable as that Shakespeare could have lived in the eighteenth 
century. The period of intense national unity had passed. Home 
politics were taking the precedence over foreign politics. The nation 
was facing towards the Long Parliament. The church was facing 
toward Laud, an Anglican ecclesiastic quite as narrow aad uncompre- 
hensive as the Puritans who provoked him to anger. But the Eliz- 
abethan age was the most supremely constructive period in the history of 
the English mind ; and Hooker was called to speak its deepest word 
about the church. 

Hooker's relation to Aristotle is better than academic. When 
Thomas Aquinas comments, in masterly fashion, on the Politics, the 
student feels that the performance is largely scholastic, in consider- 
able measure part of a great tradition. But Hooker, in the eighth book, 
speaks Aristotle's language as if he had been born to it. Aristotle's 
conception of the state was as vital to him as Virgil to Dante. For 
Hooker Church and State formed an indissoluble unity, one organism 
with two aspects. He could not conceive of a number of churches 
within the boundaries of the single and indivisible nation. Hence, 
when he comes up to the question of ecclesiastical polity, he comes not 
as an ecclesiastic, but as a broad-minded English statesman. His con- 
trolling thought is the idea of law as a whole, its nature, its method, 
and its limitations. 

If Hooker was happy in his time he was no less happy in his oppo- 
nents. They were Englishmen who had summered and wintered on 
the continent, close to the commanding genius of Calvin, and had 
come back to England dominated by his spirit and logic and bent upon 
a radical reformation. They agreed with Hooker that the national 
church must be single, because the nation was one and indivisible. The 
congregational polity of the Brownists and Separatists, though put 
before the public in Browne's Treatise of Reformation (1582) and the 
Brownists' True Confession (1596), had made no impression. They 
were at one with Hooker. But the agreement was on the surface. In 
ideal and method they fundamentally disagreed. The Calvinistic 
ideals of discipline had been successfully carried out in Geneva, a small 
city. His opponents urged the same program on England, a great 
nation. The attempt to build a national church on their lines made it 
necessary to throw everything Anglican, the prayer-book, the episco- 
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pate, the details of divine worship and governmental regime, into the 
melting-pot. They would have forced the nation to make a clean 
breach with its own past. 

To get a leverage for their reformation, they carried the Protestant 
conception of scriptural infallibility to the extreme. Their first main 
position was : The Scriptures are the only rule of all things which in 
this life may be done by man. Their second : There must be of neces- 
sity contained in Scripture a form of church polity, the laws whereof 
may in no wise be altered. The consequence was that they became in 
effect extreme high-church men — high church Presbyterians. Through 
their fusion of the idea of a radical reformation with the most advanced 
form of belief in scriptural inspiration and infallibility, they found them- 
selves, without dreaming of it, on the ground of the Oxford Movement. 
There is a divine ideal of ecclesiastical polity. Because it is divine, it 
is immutable, Because it is divine, the hand of man, stretched out 
through the powers of the commonwealth, the secular arm, must not 
touch it. 

History seems to delight in irony. Is there a more striking exam- 
ple than this? Hooker's great work, setting itself in mortal opposition 
to this ideal of polity, this conception of divine law as being immutable 
just because it is divine, is edited and published by Keble in the inter- 
est of the very, conception which it opposed. For, beneath the broad 
difference of form between the Presbyterian high-church man and the 
Anglican high-church man, there is a substantial agreement as regards 
the ruling idea. Both aim at immutable forms of church polity. The 
Presbyterian sought to reach his end by straining the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. The Anglican sought his by developing a conception of tradi- 
tion close akin to the Roman. But while the methods differ, and while 
the forms of polity are as far from each other as the East is from the 
West, the intellectual temper is one and the same. 

A good opponent, logical and persistent, drives a man's thought in 
upon itself. The Presbyterian scheme of an ideal and immutable church 
polity did Hooker this service. His book was forced upon him by his 
appointment as Master of the Temple in London (1584-5). Travers, 
the afternoon lecturer in the same pulpit, was a rigid and uncompro- 
mising Genevan ; so that, as Fuller says, "the pulpit spoke pure Can- 
terbury in the morning and Geneva in the afternoon." This use of the 
same pulpit by such widely diverging views is in itself a lively illustra- 
tion of the way in which ideas that in the Stuart period required sepa- 
rate establishments, in the Elizabethan age were housed together. 
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While the high church Presbyterians agreed with Hooker that the 
national church is one and indivisible, they totally differed from him 
in their estimate of the state. They were bitter opponents of the royal 
supremacy in things spiritual. They made a "necessary separation 
perpetual and personal between the Church and the Commonwealth." 
(Bk. VIII, chap. 1, § 2).' But Hooker took Aristotle's noble conception 
of the state with the deepest seriousness. " The scope thereof is not 
simply to live, nor the duty so much to provide for life, as for the 
means of living well." (Bk. VIII, chap.i, § 4.) The unity of England 
was his grand passion. In the service of England he sought to bring 
the ideal of the church and the ideal of the state within a single con- 
ception of law. 

His book is a statesmanlike study of polity, not of ecclesiastical 
polity merely. His mental qualities are those of the statesman of the 
highest order, not those of the ecclesiastic or the theologian. He was 
lifted as far above his Presbyterian opponent as he stands above the 
modern Anglican ritualist who, without knowing it — heresy and his- 
tory make strange bedfellows — is mentally close akin to the Rev. Walter 
Travers. It was a statesmanlike study of the ideal of law in its entirety 
and in relation to its divine source, which gave him his lofty position 
and wide outlook. His intellectual sanity and poise, his comprehensive- 
ness, his eager search for the things that all Englishmen might hold in 
common, his abhorrence of sweeping generalization whether ecclesias- 
tical or political, his insistence upon the " restraints and limitations" of 
abstract principles — all these qualities sprang from the same source. 
And this it is that verifies the truth of F. D. Maurice's fine description 
of him as representing 

so remarkably — more remarkably than any divine, perhaps than any English 
prose writer — that union of opposites in which the strength of the Elizabethan 
period lay, whatever seeds of weakness it might leave for the succeeding time. 

Henry S. Nash. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

THE CHIEF END OF MAN. 

There is a saying of Fichte's that the kind of philosophy a man 
chooses depends upon the kind of man he is. Every history of 
human thought in a greater or less measure justifies this saying. But 
if this is true of our intellectual attitude toward things, how much more 
must it be true of that complete response of the entire man to his total 
environment that we call religion. There is the same God and Father 



